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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on a conference that 
disseminated to Norwegian parents and educators the findings of the 
Council of Europe's Council for Cultural Cooperation's Project No. 8, 
•^Innovation in Primary Education." The main address was given by 
Professor Maurice Galton of the school of Education, University of 
Leicester, united Kingdom, who described the core dimensions of the 
project and the results of an analysis of the styles of innovation 
reported in case studies. A Norwegian perspective on Project No. 8 
was offered by Mrs. Laila Brunvand, the rector of Vardasen Primary 
School, Kristiansand. The rector summarized the main features of the 
project's contact school plan and described the role of the Vardasen 
school in the project. Participants discussed issues in groups 
organized around the topics of the process of starting school — length 
of school days, science education, differentiated teaching, and 
leadership in schools. A second address, by Chief Director Oddvar 
Vormeland, of the Royal Ministry of Church and Education, concerned a 
rational framework for the development of primary education. 
Concluding material includes reports on group discussions and the 
final plenary session, in which speakers gave their views on 
priorities for the future, (rh; 
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1. OPENING OF THE SEMINAR? INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

After singing a song, the delegates to the conference were 
welcomed by the Rector of the Kristiansand Ck>llege of Education, where 
the seminar was held. The Rector, Mr. Trygve Breiteig, extended a 
cordial welcome to everyone, particularly the officials from the 
Norwegian Ministry of Church and Education, and the representatives of 
the CDCC, Ms Giulia Podesta and Professor Maurice Gal ton. Mr. 
Breiteig argued that there was much to be learnt from the reports and 
papers of Project No 8, particularly the importance placed upon 
developing better understanding of the 'world of the child'. This was 
the first conference to take place in Norway to concern itself with 
this important issue and Mr. Breiteig was most pleased that it was 
taking place at the Kristiansand College of Education. The present 
generation of children were meeting a new world, one in which there 
was an explosion of knowledge demanding new teaching techniques and 
materials. Everything began in the primary school and we needed to 
take these first years seriously otherwise everything else would fail. 
Primary education was not simply about intellectual development but 
about the quality of life. Primary education needed adequate 
resources if it were to perform effectively its important role in the 
development of children. 

Replying to this welcome the Secretary of State for the Norwegian 
Ministry of Church and Education, Mr. Johan Solheim, commended the 
work of Project No. 8. The Secretary of State said that Norway had 
much to learn from the report of the project and from the activities 
upon which the report was based. At the same time Norway must not be 
ashamed of its own contribution to the work of the project. Many 
countries had been interested in what Norway had to offer and Mr. 
Torleiv Vaksvik, Norway's representative, had been an excellent 
ambassador. The major challenge facing the educational community in 
Norway was how to set out the principles outlined in the project 
within three broad areas of challenge. The first of these involved 
the ecological crisis so that our children would understand the need 
to perserve our natural environment for future generations. The 
second area concerned the need for our children to develop a respect 
and love for the counryside in the face of increasing 
industrialisation. The third challenge was to ensure that future 
generations gave proper consideration to the children of poor 
countries of the world so that these children were able to believe in 
the future. 

Finally Mr. Solheim expressed the thanks of the Ministry of 
Church and Education for the report of the CDCC and for the presence 
of its representatives Ms Giulia Podest^ and Professor Maurice Galton 
at the seminar. 

In reply Mr. Torleiv Vaksvik, the Director of Schools in 
Vest-Agder, expressed his pleasure that the Minister had endorsed the 
importance of the work of Project No. 8. He then outlined the methods 
of working of the project as described in Appendix 1 of the Final 
Report by Mr. Georges Baert. Mr. Vaksvik then continued by pointing 
out some of the differences between the Norwegian system of schooling 
and that of the other countries who took part in the project. Unlike 
many countries, Norway had an integrated system of education from the 
age of seven to sixteen which was truly comprehensive and which 
avoided streaming. Norway was also proud of the leading role it had 
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taken in supporting parental involvement in schools. Parents were 
asked to help their children read for fifteen ninutes a day and were 
now being asked to help with homework. Teacher-pupil ratios were 
extremely low compared to some of the other member countries and time 
was allowed for teachers to plan and reflect on their work. 

On the other hand, there were certain areas where Norway could 
learn from the other members of Project No. 8. Normal schooling 
started in Norway at seven and this was contrary to the trend in other 
countries, particularly Holland and the United Kingdom where 
increasing numbers of children were beginning school at four. It was 
hoped that Norway would move rapidly to a starting age of six years 
and attempts had been made here in Kirstiansand to begin this 
process. However, there was a need for more debate about the kinds of 
schooling which would be provided during this extra year. Like other 
European countries developments in the mass media, particularly 
television, were having an increasing influence on the culture and 
this trend was challenging soma of the basic principles upon which the 
Norwegian system of schooling had been developed. The increase in one 
parent families was also a problem. Within this family structure the 
parent often had to work long hours and had little time left for the 
children. Those responsible for developing the educational system had 
to face the consequences of these changes. There was a need for 
continual research to build upon what we know already from the work of 
Project No. 8. 

Another important issue related to the development of technology 
with the child as an inventor and discoverer. Norway had a long way 
to go in comparison with some other countries as there were, at the 
moment, very few links between education and industry. Norway also 
needed to take account of the changing natural rnythms of the child. 
Many children now watched TV until 9.30 p.m. each evening yet schools 
started at 8.30 a.m. next morning. Perhaps, in the circumstances, 
this was too early. Finally, Mr. Vaksvik said that we needed to look 
closely at the question of standards. As in other countries, there 
was a tendency to blame the ills of society on schools and to claim 
that standards have fallen. Mr. Vaksvik thought that schools have 
never been as good as they were today. The question, however, was, 
how could we demonstrate this fact. There was much to be done in 
developing methods of evaluation and assessment which take account of 
the complex aims of primary teaching. 

Replying to the welcome by the previous speakers, Ms Giulia Podesta, 
Head of the School Education Division of the Directorate of Education, 
Culture and Sport of the Council of Europe, conveyed to the Norwegian 
authorities the warmest thanks of the Secretary General of the Council 
of Europe, Mr. Marcelino Oreja, for convening this seminar in 
Kristiansand, as well as his best wishes for a fruitful dialogue 
amongst those who were attempting to implement the recomnjendations of 
the Final Report of the CDCC's Project No. 8 on Innovation in Primar y 

Education . Mr. Oreja' s strong belief in the paramount importance 

of education to the enhancement of human rights and democracy had 
prompted him to introduce the debate on education held at the recent 
parliamentary assembly last May. In this presentation, Mr. Oreja, had 
put forward three main themes, education and employment, education and 
citizenship and education and equality of opportunity. In arguing for 
an enhancement of a real European dimension at all levels of 
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education, Mr. Oreja stressed the need to recognise that the school 
maintains a central, although not unique role in the educational 
process. As a result, it was important for all neBiber states to seek 
an ioprovesient in the quality of teaching both at initial and 
in-service levels and to provide teachers vith the status and 
resources they deserved in order to prepare future generations not 
only for work and employment in a society characterised by a constant 
and rapid development in all spheres but also for life in a democratic 
and multicultural community. 

All these ideas were strongly supported during the ensuing 
assembly debates and the same ideas were fully developed within the 
report of Project No. 8. During the same debate, the Luxembourg 
Minister of Culture, representing the then Chairman of the Committee 
of Ministers, stressed the need to create "a genuine Europe of 
academic intelligence rather than a Europe of diplomas alone." 

Ms Podesta then went on to summarise the main message of 
Project No. 8 - that the way in which innovation is inroduced or 
disseminated is as important as the contents of the innovation 
itself. Innovation was conceived as a dynamic process which entails a 
search for a new equilibrium to offset the imbalances resulting from 
various pressures on the educational system, whether due to economic 
and demographic factors or to internal demands resulting from and 
increased knowledge about the psychological development of children. 

The main themes of the report were co-operation and interaction 
and a concern to reconcile individualism and team work both as regards 
teachers and pupils. The project had seen primary education as 
extending beyond basic sills of reading, writing and arithmetic so 
that it stimulates the general development of children according to 
their full physical and intellectual potential. These aims demanded 
far reaching curriculum reform and an overhaul of the initial and 
in-service training systems. The Project Group was aware of 
literature concerning the school crisis, the genesis of this crisis 
and the possible remedy. But it was obvious that school systems had 
to cope with a series of contradictory pressures: they should not 
only take into account economic and social fluctuations but also seek 
to shed light on the reasons for these changes. Above all the 
education system should prevent anything that stifled teachers' 
eagerness to teach and childrens' eagerness to learn. Project No. 8 
accepted these objectives as part of the very philosophy underlying 
its conclusions and recommendations. 

Finally, Ms Podesti expressed her warmest thanks to the 
representatives of Norway on Project No. 8, Mr. Torleiv Vaksvik and 
Mrs. Laila Brunvand, the Principle of the Norwegian school which was 
part of the contact school plan. She also expressed thanks to the 
principal lecturer, Professor Maurice Galton, for his contribution to 
the project and hoped that the seminar would be a source of 
inspiration for conveiving, launching and managing innovation within 
the Norwegian school system. 
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2. PROJECT NO. 8, INNOVATION IN PRI MARY EDUCATION, 
TRENDS, AIMS AND PROBLBMS — " — — ' 

Lecturers Professor Maurice Galton, University of Leicester, School 

of Education, United Kingdom and Consultant to Project No. 8 

Professor Galton explained that Project No. 8 vas about change 
and innovation in schools and how to bring this about. The project 
was not mainly concerned about the kind of changes which involved 
improvement of techniques such as how to programme the computer or 
learning a new method of teaching reading. The main concern of the 
project was to do with changing people - that is, the children's 
approach to learning, the teacher's role in that process and the way 
in which administrators and advisers, helped teachers to achieve these 
goals. 

Professor Galton explained that the Project's concern with 
innovation had arisen because of our increased knowledge about 
children's development, particularly in our understanding of learning 
as a social as well as as a cognitive activity. Further, we lived in 
an era of rapid social change and schools had to respond to these 
challenges. Within the project there had been many concerns relating 
to matters such as multi-culturalism, the role of women in society, 
the integration of the handicapped into the normal school and the need 
for children to cope with new technology. For the project, therefore, 
innovation meant the adaptation of a school system to a set of demands 
originating not only in the development of society but also in the 
expansion of our knowledge of child development. 

Implicit in this definition was the understanding that all 
change, no matter at what level within the system it originates, had 
effects on the other parts also. In particular, innovation always had 
important consequences for the relationship between teaching and 
learning in the classroom. It was for this reason that the project 
had endorsed the suggestion of Professor Vandenberghe for background 

"laPP^^g (Appendix IV: Final Report p. 152) where instead of 

starting from the central or local policymakers view and describing 
steps to take and problems to overcome, policymakers attempted to 
identify the problems that schools were likely to face during the 
implementation stage at classroom and school level. The aim of this 
approach was to reduce as many unanticipated consequences as possible 
during the innovation process. 

Professor Galton then went on to describe the results of an 
analysis of the styles of innovation described in the case studies. 
He outline the positive and negative effects of different approaches 
and explained why the project argued for a mixed approach in which 
local communities were able to take account of their own particular 
needs within a general framework. In particular, he endorsed the 
project's recommendation for approaches which brought neighbouring 
schools together to work in clusters involving training team and 
cascade approaches (see Final Report, p. 53). 

Consideration was also given to the needs of teachers as set out 
in the results of a survey carried out among staff in the contact 
schools (Final Report, p. 55-57). Here, Professor Galton placed 
particular emphasis on the need to give teachers time to work together 
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and the need for consultative suppotv . He argued strongly that where 
course based innovation was carried out it was necessary to take at 
least two teachers from each of the sciiools involved so that when 
staff returned to their own institution they had a partner who had 
undergone similar experiences during the period of in-service 
training. 

Finally, Professor Gal ton raised the issue of teacher training and 
the need, identified in the Final Report, (p. 76) to look for ways in 
which initial and in-service training could be more closely 
co-ordinated. 

3. PROJECT NO. 8; A NORVEGIAN PERSPECTIVE 

Speaker: Mrs. Laila Brunvand, Rektor, Vardasen Primary School, 
Kristiansand 

Mrs. Brunvand summarised the main features of the working of the 
contact school plan as set out in Project No. 8 publication CDCC (88) 15 
and in particular the role of the Vardasen school in Kristiansand, the 
Norwegian school represented in the contact school plan. The latter 
details were contained in a report of visits to the school carried out 
by Ms S. Jensdottir (DECS/EGT (86) Misc 11). 

4. QUESTIONS ARISING FROM THE MAIN ADDRESS 

Following Mrs. Brunvand 's presentation, she and Professor Gal ton 
then answered questions. In reply to a questioner who asked how 
schools could deal with ineffective teachers who were not interested 
in innovation Professor Galton stressed the value of internal 
accountability. Teachers had to accept that they were responsible to 
parents, the pupils and their fellow teachers and needed to be able to 
give an account of how they exercised this responsibility. These 
forms of accountability were very different from the more formal kind 
of external accountability which existed between the teachers and the 
local or national authorities. Internal accountability needed to be 
based on evaluation. Such evaluations were not only based upon 
quantitative measures. However, where qualitative judgements were 
used then such judgements should be capable of being assessed through 
observation. Once such a system was generally accepted within the 
school community it was very difficult for anyone to stay outside the 
programme of school Improvement. Professor Galton rejected the notion 
that one could identify good and bad teachers in terms of specific 
criteria. Such approaches had tended, in the United States, to lead 
to the use of very simplistic measures with teachers emphasising the 
more formal aspects of the curriculum. 

Mrs. Brunvand emphasised the need for teachers to have time to 
work on a project. Much discussion also centred on the appropriate 
starting age for primary school. There was strong agreement among 
participants that this should be reduced from seven to six years of 
age. Allied to this lowering of the starting age it was also felt 
that the number of lessons per week should be increased so that 
children spent a longer time at school from the age of seven. If the 
school d?y was lengthened it would be important to ansure that the 
curriculum was widened so that children did not just have "more of the 
same". Another speaker made a strong plea for schools to focus on the 
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needs of the pupil rather than on the system. In the speaker's 
opinion schools spent a vast amount of ^ime trying to satisfy all 
their different clients but Norway was not a homogeneous society. 
There was a plurality of values and it was perhaps time for teachers 
to get on and do the things that they know had to be done. 
Professor Galton, however, cautioned against this view. He believed 
that it was important for teachers to reflect critically on their 
practice so that they could influence other teachers anO also justify 
their ideas to those in the community who might have genuine concerns 
about the effect of innovation. 



5. GROUP DISCUSSION 



The conference then broke up into groups. 



Group 1 

Speaker 
Rapporteur 

Group 2 
Speaker 
Rapporteur 

Group 3 

Speakers 
Rapporteur 

Group 4 

Speakers 



- Starting School - length of school days 

- Liv Kari B. Tonnessen 1. amanuensis 

- Godvin Drangsland 1. consultant 



- Science Education 

- Anne Lea 

- Anne Berit Skeie 



Rapporteur - 



researcher, science 
teacher 



Differentiated Teaching 

Laila Brunvand and Annhild Bartha 



- Sigrun Vorraeland 



teacher 



head teacher 



Leadership in Schools 

Synnove Dunsaed, Odd Magne Roynas, 

Gunnar Berg headmasters 

Inger Fauske school consultant 



6. ADDRESS II ; DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Chief Director Oddvar Vormeland, The Royal Ministry of Church and 
Education 

Mr. Vormeland began by reminding his audience that in an 
effective school system there was a need to keep "the pot boiling" so 
that there were always new ideas available. Those, like himself, who 
worked within the bureaucracy still retained views as 
educationalists. Their role was to try and stand back to see what has 
happened, what is happening and what needs to happen in the future. 

Mr. Vormeland stressed the importance of the initiative which the 
Council of Europe had taken in setting up Project No. 8. In Norway it 
was very important to consider the early years of schooling. While 
many valuable developments had occurred in Norway, no one could be 
sure of what exactly had taken place as a result. Everyone concerned 
hoped that the developments which various projects had initiated had 
been effective but there was perhaps a need now to make a survey in 
order to be sure. Only then would the evidence be available upon 
which to build the next step. Mr. Vormeland explained that he was 
talking about the role of the school and that people both in and out 
of school must now look back to see what has happened. 
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While it was true that consultants could give considerable 
feedback, their view would only be a partial one. In recent years, 
there oust have been nearly one thousand different projects which had 
produced considerable optimism. Different schools had undergone many 
developments. But all this research was widely spread out. There was 
no central co-ordinating institute which could monitor and collect all 
the information which must have resulted in these new developments. 

Mr. Vormeland argued that, nevertheless, there were several good 
reasons why theire should be further developments based upon a careful 
analysis of vhat had been carried out already. First, there was now 
new knowledge and insights into child psychology and on the effects of 
different kinds of teaching upon the child's learning. It was 
necessary to summarise these developments to see what other things 
must be done. Second, there continued to be a conflict between theory 
and practice and it was important to evaluate the current position. 
Some saw this debate in terms of a pendulum swinging back and forth so 
that now the emphasis was on more theory while at other times greater 
attention was given to practice. Sometimes (he) Mr. Vormeland, tended 
to think that the controversy between different schools of educational 
thought was unsuited to the analogy of the pendulum. In some ways it 
was a vicious circle, particular as far as the curriculum was* 
concerned, so that outdated material was now being recycled. Even 
since the publication of the master plan of 1987 there had been new 
thinking about developments in the curriculum. It followed, 
therefore, that research and development must not stop, 

Mr. Vormeland continued by saying that the next area where 
development was needed involved the complete school . It was 
necessary to consider the changes that this initiative required in 
both methods and in curriculum. At the moment, there was a tendency 
only to consider schools in terms of the seven to ten age group. 
Another area for development concerned the debate about the length of 
the school day. It was important to ensure if this happened, that the 
curriculum was widened so that during the extra hours in school pupils 
were not taught more of the same. It was also important to clarify 
ideas about the purposes of the pre-primary school and the continuity 
with the primary school. Already there had been at least three plans 
although discussions about beginning school at six were still at an 
early stage. Finally, there was a need to consider the introduction 
of more creative work into school, not only in terras of activity but, 
also, of content. 

Mr. Vormeland then turned to the issue of how teachers could cope 
with so many new ideas. There was a danger that some might become 
confused by so much innovation and regress to old ways. Such teachers 
needed support. At the other extreme some teachers were so interested 
in what was new that they paid no attention to what has gone before. 
Yet schools and their teachers had to meet and deal with contradictory 
ideas from a society concerned to maintain what was good from the past 
while equipping pupils to face an uncertain future. In Norway there 
now existed very complex networks between teachers and the local 
authorities and it was sometimes difficult for a teacher to know to 
whom they were responsible or to whom they could turn for help in this 
complex situation. 
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It seeaed clear that the education authorities had therefore to 
provide a frasevork - one aain goal with common objectives. It was 
Important to gather the good ideas of all teachers and to disseminate 
thea more widely. The issues that such a framevork would need to 
consider involved the relationship between different subjects within 
the curriculum, particularly the role of the Norwegian language. 
Norway was a country with scattered population and many dialects and 
there was always likely to be a degree of tension between local and 
central control. Nobody wanted a rigid system and it was an important 
task to design an administrative arrangement which would give 
sufficient flexibility while providing a set of common objectives. 
The educational system must ensure and utilise the potential of every 
child so that any set of common objectives must be built upon this 
principle. This suggested a need to have a good balance of both 
activities and content. Mr. Vormeland pointed out that development 
"happens in the middle of the street not in the side gutters" hence 
the importance of mother tongue. Learning took place not only inside 
but outside the school so that what was learnt outside should be 
transferred to other subjects. 

Mr. Vormeland drew the attention of his audience to the fact that 
many sections of society were interested in what was going to happen 
in the schools and were therefore a factor in the debate about balance 
and continuity in the curriculum of the future. In providing a 
general account of themselves to society schools should be aware of 
what work was needed in order to improve. New methods demanded new 
forms of assessment and the central council would be examining this 
question in some detail. Mr. Vormeland then drew attention to the 
important points of Professor Galton's lecture. The realisation that 
present changes had to facilitate further changes. We needed to look 
for ways of trying to anticipate such consequences and plan for them. 
There was also a need to maintain a balance between the cognitive and 
social development of children. It was also very important, as 
stressed in Project No. 8's report, to see a new role for parents as 
participants in the children's learning. Mr. Vormeland concluded by 
saying that there were many challenges facing education in Norway. 
Over the next few years the educational community was going to have to 
decide how they were going to work and make important choices about 
the future. Above all, education should be dynamic. The way of going 
about thngs was important since the educational process did not take 
place in a vacuum. Everyone wruld do well not to take these things 
for granted. 

7. REPORTS OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Group 1 - Starting School - Length of School Days 

The group considered the situation in Norway compared to other 
Scandinavian countries. Accurate comparisons were difficult because 
of the different arrangements. Some countries operated an integrated 
day while others had fixed timetables. In general, it could be said 
that in most countries within the Council of Europe, children start 
school at six and have a longer day than do children in Norway. Over 
the first three years of schooling, it appeared that in both Denmark 
and Sweden children spend nearly thirty per cent more time in school. 
It had been estimated, for example, that in Sweden, children over the 
first three years of schooling, had some three thousand lessons 
compared to the two thousand received by Norwegian pupils. 
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The group expressed concern about the circumstances in which many 
young children found themselves. In modern society, both parents 
often worked and there had been cases reported in the press where six 
year old children were left alone all day in the home. It was 
generally recognised that something had to be done, something positive 
and not just a scheme that would fill up these hours. The discussion 
then centred on a number of issues. 

i. The Curriculum for Six Year Old Children 

The group considered a number of related questions. ¥hat 
should be taught to children below seven? Should the 
curriculum for the six year old be a preparation for schooling 
at seven? Should the pre-primary school strive for continuity 
of learning or should it simply be a preparation for primary 
school? 

ii. The nature of the Child^s Day 

There was discussion about the merits of a divided system as in 
Sweden which included leisure activities rather than additional 
lessons. There was general agreement that the day should not be 
too structured and that it should offer opportunities to develop 
creative activities and for children to develop their own ideas. 

iii. Parent Relationships 

There was general agreement that parents needed to be brought 
into school so that they could contribute to their children's 
learning. It was pointed out that quite a number of existing 
initiatives were already parent led. 

The group also discussed the case of one particular primary 
school in the northern part of the country, Spitzbergen, where the 
community had already lowered the school age. The group endorsed the 
view of the school's Assistant Head teacher, Arthur Tjerasland, that for 
such isolated communities the school had an important role to play as 
a local cultural centre. 

In summary, therefore, the group agreed that the most important 
decisions to be taken concerned: 

i. The balance between school time and leisure time and the way 
that these areas might be more closely integrated. 

ii. The nature of the curriculum which would operate with the 
gradual increase in the number of school hours. 

iii. The need to consider the idea of the " complete school " open 
for a minimum of thirty hours per week. 

It was also agreed that these changes would require considerable 
resources for in-service training since many teachers, at present, 
lacked the necessary skills t^ extend the curriculum in this way. 
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Gcoup 2 - Science Education 

This group was the smallest and the rapporteur wondered if this 
was evidence of the importance that ^as currently given to science in 
the primary school. The group as a whole expressed great concern at 
present trends. It was very important in today's world, to have well 
trained science teachers but in Norway, as in other countries, there 
was a falling off in the nuinl'«»r of ; pplications to take science 
courses during initial training. It was, therefore, very important 
that something be done to retrain existing teachers and county 
education officers and headterachers must do their part in order to 
develop new training programmes. This would require extra courses and 
suitable materials. 

The group also considered the need to strengthen links between 
secondary specialists and primary teachers in order to increase 
continuity. At the moment there was a tendency for each group of 
teachers to do things very differently. The group were also concerned 
at the problems facing girls and the need to appreciate the different 
cognitive styles of each gend»r. One example given in the group 
concerned the way in which girls and boys approached a task. In one 
lesson involving magnets, it was observed that boys immediately went 
to get equipment and got started while girls tended to read the 
instructions slowly with the result that "by the time they came to 
start there were no magnets left". The group endorsed the view that 
both boys and girls could learn from each other so that it was 
important, at an t:arly stage, to develop the work within heterogeneous 
groups and to encourage children to find out from each other and not 
just train the teacher what they needed to know. 

The group concluded that there was a need for a science journal 
for teachers in Norway. The group recognised the current concern 
about mother language teaching. One of the functions of the suggested 
journal would be to find ways of developing pupils' interest in their 
native language through science activities. 

Group 3 - Differentiated Teaching 

The group spent sometime sharing the different approaches which 
various members of the group used when identifying and responding to 
the needs of individual pupils. This sharing of ideas was very 
valuable but there was still much to do and the group considered that 
every school should set time aside in order to discuss this topic. 
The group felt that it was important to have a common platform on 
which such individual developments might be based including agreement 
about a set of common attitudes- The group, therefore, spent some 
time considering what future priorities should be. Among the 
important ideas to emerge from this discussion weres 

i. The need to improve the school milieu so that the physical 

setting supported differentiated teaching. Specific requirements 
included listening corners and arrangements of working areas so 
that books were to hand and children could carry out their tasks 
without having to go to a special room for resources. 
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ii. Utilisation of outside areas. It was felt that the immediate 
surroundings outside the school could be better used as a 
teaching resource. 

iii. Teacher training. It was agreed that teachers needed to be 
helped to observe more closely. In particular, teachers needed 
to spend time looking at special children within the normal 
school and the group emphasised that they were not thinking only 
of the problems of such children but also their strengths. 
Without such knowledge it was difficult for teachers to help 
these children develop. Helping teachers to observe children 
more closely should be an integral part of teacher training. 

iv. The role of parents. Parents were also an important resource. 
They knew their children best and sometimes teachers did not 
listen enough to them. Much more emphasis should be placed 
on seeking the advice of parents. 

Group 4 - Leadership in Schools 

The rapporteur began by expressing the wish that everyone could 
have heard the presentations by the three Headteachers, each 
expressing d.fferent views of leadership in schools. The first 
speaker had stressed the importance of participation of the 
headteacher in everything that was going on within the school. The 
second emphasised the importance of organisation so that everyone 
concerned knew exactly what they had to do. This speaker saw the 
school leader as someone who went around with an oil can making sure 
that everything worked. Headteachers needed to take the lead in 
research so that long term planning was possible. The third speaker 
emphasised the importance of self-diagnosis. It was important for the 
school teacher not to be afraid to use "the surgeon's knife" and cut 
away things that were not useful in one's own person. Unless this was 
done, then it was difficult to help colleagues overcome their 
weaknesses. Headteachers should not be afraid to tell staff exactly 
what they themselves were capable of and what they could not do. In 
such situations, it was often possible to find colleagues whose 
strengths matched the Headteacher' s personal weaknesses. 

The group then went on to list some important matters requiring 
further development. 

i. Increasing co-operation with parents . The group felt that 

it was important that parents should not only know what schools 
do but why. 

ii. Palationship with local authority . It was important lo see a 
school's links with the local authority as a two-way arrangement. 
The local authority was not only there to provide help for 
teachers when it vas needed. It was also important for the 
school, through it?, Headteacher to influence inpsectors so that 
they could, in turn, influence higher authorities when it came 

to planning new initiatives. 
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Training for Head teachers . The group were unanimous iii 
calling for more training for Head teachers. Being a Head vas 
not just a question of being recognised as a good teacher. An 
effective school required teara work among staff in a situation 
where all the teachers involved were aware of the main aims of 
the school. Headteachers needed to be helped to understand 
how to achieve this climate within a framework where they still 
retained overall responsibility for what was taught and what 
colleagues did. 

There then followed a general discussion of these group reports. 
One speaker drew attention to the fact that although the children in 
Norwegian schools spent less time there than in other Scandinavian 
countries there was no evidence that by the time they left primary 
school they did not know as much. This suggested, at least, that the 
school system in Norway was very efficient. Concern was also 
expressed about the position of science, particularly the problem of 
recruitment of science teachers. The fact that the majority of 
primary teachers were women and that girls showed a marked reluctance 
to take science courses accentuated the problem. Planning to meet 
this shortage should begin at once. 

8. FINAL PLENARY SESSION : FUTURE PLANS 

A panel of speakers gave their personal views on the priorities 
foi. the future. 

!• Comments from parents^ representatives 

Mr. Per Sverre Rannem, the Parents' Representative, welcomed 
the direction which the conference had taken. There was a 
tendency for many people to sit back and be satisfied with 
the way things were. In the speaker's view the teaching 
profession cannot be too self-critical. There ^as now a 
^Master" plan but it still needed clarification. Among the 
important points for further discussion was the role of 
central Government in innovation, the financial arrangements 
for schools and the role of parents in school life. Being a 
teacher conveyed a certain degree of power. Parents were still 
uncertain what rights they had. 

Schools needed to re-consider what limits they placed on the 
value of knowledge and on the diagnosis of children's needs. 
The question of testing was most important. It should be used 
when needed rather than when demanded by external authority. 

2' Comments of Mr. Helge Vreim, Teacher Union Representative 

Sometimes there was a need for exact knowledge. For the most 
part we needed to use the old institutions in new ways and 
not create new institutions. Ve needed to organise our own 
development. Much of the discussion had concerned education 
without discussing training. There was also a need to examine 
the role of industry within education. Ve should now be 
thinking of how to get past the year two thousand. We also 
needed to set up machinery for dissemination. There was a 
certain lack of communication about each other's projects. 
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There had been much talk at the conference about support of 
parents. Ideas needed to be shared if they were to be put 
into practice. Schools needed practical things that they 
could work on and evaluate. Finally, it was ioportant to 
be avare that schools and colleges were just part of the 
total learning system. There was no need to be frightened 
about the prospect of lowering the age of schooling to six 
years. Instead teachers should unite to fight upon the 
children's behalf to see that they get a good education. 

3. Comments of Mr. Torbjorn Omholt, Chairperson, National 
Council for Elementary Education 

Mr. Omholt said that one of the better outcomes of the 
conference had been that the participants, whether teachers or 
administrators, had got to know one another better. There now 
existed an atmosphere of trust in which the goals of education 
could be moved forward. In planning for the future, there were 
certain matters that would have to be taken into account. 

i. If children were to start school earlier there should 
be no low(»ring of standards. 

ii. In any future developments, social learning should be 
considered within the school. Children should, cr» the 
other hand, still remain children and therefore not 

be over-directed. It was not a question of evaluating 
what the child has done but of considering the effects 
of the learning in relation to the whole community and 
to parents. 

iii. We should not expect to come up with a single model for 
the school of the future. One needed to take account of 
other people's opinions and there were bound to be 
variations within differen. communities. 

iv. Basic teacher training must not simply train teachers 
in existing practice. 

v. If the length of the school day was increased there would 
be more time for Norwegian, mathematics and science. We 
should not, however, forget both the practical and aesthetic 
spheres. 

vi. There was a need to look at ways of training more teachtjrs 
of Norwegian. Mr. Omholt concluded that everything that 
happened at the conference had strengthened his belief 
that pupils, teachers and parents working together could 
bring about big changes. He endorsed the points made 
earlier, particularly the need to share each other's ideas. 

Mr. Omholt concluded by emphasising that the conference had come 
up with plenty of challenges which the colleges must take up in the 
training of new teachers and which the central authorities needed to 
face in seeking to co-ordinate work so tUat ideas could be shared. 
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There then followed further questions and statements from the 
participants. Among the points made was the need to provide more money 
if teachers were not to leave the profession and the need to see more 
women in positions of leadership so that they could influence policy. 
The authorities were agreed on the need to look for ways of 
transferring some of the primary developments discussed to the 
secondary phase. The remarks of Mr. Vormeland were endorsed. It was 
agreed that there was a need to establish arrangements for 
co-ordinating the many good projects that had taken place and for 
evaluating their importance. The question of evaluation tfas also 
raised by a number of other speakers. It was felt that there was a 
need, as in other countries within the Council of Europe, to look at 
the issue of quality and to research the factors which distinguish 
between good and bad schools. 

During this session the discussion was adjourned to allow 
representatives of a local school facing closure to speak to delegates 
about their concerns. Delegates heard from the Chairpoerson of the 
parents' association and from a number of the pupils. All delegates 
were impressed by the skill and clarity with which these children put 
their case. This reinforced the point made earlier by one delegate 
that although the conference had focused on renewal, teachers should 
not be ashamed of the good things that were already part of the 
system. 

9. CLOSURE OF THE CONFERENCE 

The conference was closed by Mr. Vormelaad who thanked the 
organisers for all the hard work that they had put in. There had been 
great expectations of the conference and these had not been 
disappointed. Delegates could now look forward to spreading these 
ideas which have been developed during the last two days. The 
Norwegian delegation at the final conference of Project No. 8 had been 
inspired by what it had heard and there was great enthusiasm that this 
dissemination conference should be held in Norway. On behalf of all 
present he expressed the thanks of the delegates from the Council that 
they had found time to attend. 

In responding, Professor Galton expressed his pleasure at what 
had taken place over the last two days. Everywhere within the 
countries participating in Project No. 8 there was the same enthusiasm 
for the ideas of the project and a concern to move forward. In this 
last session, many speakers had said what ought to be done. It was 
now necessary to find ways of putting these ideas into practice. 

Responding directly to the points raised earlier in Mr. Vormeland 's 
address concerning the need to co-ordinate and evaluate the present 
progress. Professor Galton pointed out that this was also the 
direction which the United Kingdom education authorities had taken. 
The work which he had carried out at Leicester had involved a survey 
of existing practice and these findings were now being used by both 
local and central government to develop new programmes. Professor Galton 
expressed the hope that we could now build a bridge between Leicester 
and Norway and said that he would welcome visits from anyone 
interested in learning about the evluation techniques which were in 
use to study primary education in the United Kingdom. 

Finally, Ms Podest^ expressed thanks for the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Vormeland. She remarked that Norway had always been very 
active within the Council. Although Norway was far away 
geographically from Strasbourg it had always been at the Centre of 
Council's activity. 
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